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“Nuclear  fission  has  brought  a great  light 
into  the  world— a light  which  sees  through 
us,  makes  our  flesh  and  bones  transparent. 

It  eliminates  all  separation.  It  irradiates  our 
oneness.  It  places  before  us  this  truth  in  a 
flaming,  ardent  way.” 

— Friend  Gene  Knudsen-Hoffman, 

Santa  Barbara  Meeting,  from 
A wakening  in  the  Nuclear  Age  Journal, 
Issue  No.  9,  Winter,  1985.  p.  30. 

Oearly,  the  global  end-time  nuclear  disaster 
scenario- written  by  pro-nuclear  governments  whose 
technologies  have  re-mapped  the  world— has  accel- 
erated with  the  April  explosion  at  the  Chernobyl 
nuclear  power  plant  near  Kiev  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  radiation  released  over  Europe  and  then  across 
the  world  and  the  consequent  suffering  and  deaths 
near  Chernobyl  have  erased  any  “comfortable”  dis- 
tance from  such  disasters.  What  we  were  assured 
were  “safe”  nuclear  reactors  are  multiple  accidents 
waiting  to  happen.  The  irradiated  winds  and  rains 
once  again  have  fallen  on  the  just  and  unjust,  ignored 
national  boundaries,  contaminated  water  sources 
and  food  growing  in  fields.  They  have  planted,  in- 
stead, a promised  harvest  of  pain  and  slow  death 
from  radiation  diseases  and  cancers. 

Clearly,  there  is  little  truthful  leadership  in  the 
echelons  of  world  governments  stuck  as  they  are  in 
massive  deceptions,  denials,  power  and  economic 
struggles,  and  ideological  fixedness. 

What  options,  then,  have  ordinary  people  who 
prize  the  earth  and  all  its  life  and  mourn  the  uncon- 
trollable technological  terror  which  is  destroying  us? 
TO  INSURE  THAT  ALL  MAY  LIVE,  ARE  WE 
WILLING  TO  CHANGE  OUR  WAY  OF  LIFE  SO 
WE  NO  LONGER  NEED  NUCLEAR  POWER  OR 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS? 

Global  networks  of  concerned  persons  already 
exist— religious  bodies,  the  United  Nations,  physi- 
cians, scientists,  artists,  writers,  publishers,  parents, 
children,  teachers,  ecologists,  anti-nuclear  groups, 
peace  organizations,  researchers.  Can  we  not  come 
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together  in  an  emergency  global  survival  summit  at 
this  most  crucial  juncture  in  the  delicate  balances 
of  life? 

Could  we  not  meet  face-to-face  and  plan  strate- 
gies for  world  survival?  The  Green  Party  in  West 
Germany  and  the  anti-nuclear  organizations  in  the 
Netherlands  have  quickly  taken  the  initiative  in 
Europe,  following  Chernobyl,  to  galvanize  opposi- 
tion to  their  pro-nuclear  governments  and  have 
vowed  to  bring  them  down.  What  can  we  learn 
from  them? 

We  cannot  wait  any  longer  for  responsible  gov- 
ernmental action  on  nuclear  issues— neither  disarm- 
ament nor  dismantling  nuclear  power  plants.  Forty 
years  of  observing  summit  failures  has  only  com- 
pounded continuing  nuclear  tragedies.  We  must  by 
our  own  lives  and  actions  take  responsibility  for 
ending  nuclear  production-either  for  war  or  for 
energy.  We  must  discuss  all  possible  alternatives 
for  living  in  a disarmed  and  energy-safe  world.  We 
must  take  the  first  possible  steps  across  our  milita- 
rized borders  to  meet  together  while  there  is  yet 
time  and  opportunity. 

I have  begun  this  week  to  explore  the  feasibility 
of  an  emergency  global  survival  summit.  Are  there 
Friends  who  would  be  willing  to  raise  this  idea  with 
their  Meetings  and  with  those  peace  and  ecological 
and  professional  groups  in  which  they  may  be 
active?  A plan  for  a representative  structure  for 
such  a summit  meeting  would  be  necessary.  Among 
Friends  and  in  other  related  groups,  who  are  our 
most  creative  and  least  ego-needy  leaders,  thinkers, 
listeners,  mediators?  These  are  the  people  needed 
to  carry  forward  this  concern. 

Post-Chemobyl  time  requires  from  us  now  an 
extraordinary  personal  and  collective  calling  forth 
of  our  deepest  reserves  of  transforming  power  if 
we  are  to  save  our  human  family  and  the  life  of 
our  planet  from  this  nuclear  death  which  is  our 
present  and  future  reality. 

Can  we  together— all  the  aware  and  caring  per- 
sons of  the  world— refuse  to  cooperate  any  longer 


with  this  nuclear  disaster  scenario,  and  by  acting 
both  locally  and  globally  create  a life-giving,  life- 
renewing  script? 

With  God’s  help,  we  can  still  say  “Yes!” 
Shirley  Ruth 


“This  is  a plutonium  ‘button,’  on  the  assembly 
line  for  the  hydrogen  bomb.  It  weighs  four  pounds 
and  contains  enough  particles  of  plutonium  to  give 
cancers  to  the  whole  human  race,  if  it  were  evenly 
divided  and  inhaled  by  each  person.”  NASA  is 
planning  to  send  plutonium  on  a Shuttle  flight 
which  was  scheduled  for  May  of  this  year  and  then 
cancelled,  temporarily,  after  the  Challenger  ?icc\dieni 
and  explosion.  (See  Our  Right  to  Know,  Fund  for 
Open  Information  and  Accountability,  Spring  1986, 
“Of  Space  Shuttles  and  Plutonium,  by  Karl 
Grossman,  pp  1-4.) 


(Continued  on  page  161) 
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Memorial  Hall,  Whitman  College  landmark 

CALL  TO  NORTH  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

Join  us  at  Yearly  Meeting.  As  we  come,  we  will  bring  with  us  a kaleidoscope  of  needs  that  have  arisen 
out  of  the  experiences  of  the  year— loneliness;  spiritual  dryness,  grief;  burn-out;  frustration  over  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  ; unresolved  conflicts;  feelings  of  being  mis-understood  or  unaccepted;  the  anxiety 
and  loss  of  balance  that  comes  from  sudden  shifts  in  our  employment,  relationships,  health,  and  aging. 

We  will,  also,  bring  our  strengths  with  us— the  ability  to  listen;  the  witnessing  against  injustice;  the 
willingness  to  reach  out  and  include  the  rich  diversity  of  age,  gender,  race,  sexual  preference,  and  spiritual 
paths;  the  triumphing  over  adversity  ; and  the  sharing  of  our  spiritual  searchings. 

As  we  gather  at  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  for  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  on 
June  25-29,  1986,  may  we  come  with  the  expectancy  of  both  giving  and  receiving  as  we  share  holy  time 
together  in  play,  worship,  song,  and  fellowship. 


Paul  F.  Davis,  Presiding  Qerk 
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Monteverde  Journal 

by  Robin  Knowlton,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

[Earlier  this  year,  Robin  Knowlton  and  her  hus- 
band, Stefan  Sekula,  traveled  for  two  months 
through  Central  America.  In  January  they  made  a 
special  stop-over  in  Monteverde,  Costa  Rica,  a com- 
munity founded  by  United  States’  Quakers  in  the 
1950’s. 

The  following  are  journal  excerpts  describing 
that  visit.] 

Wednesday,  February  12, 1986 

“We  boarded  the  yellow  school  bus,  public  trans- 
portation to  Monteverde,  and  were  soon  bouncing 
northward  on  the  last  leg  of  our  day’s  connections. 
The  driver  proceeded  according  to  some  private 
plan  making  unexplained  stops  and  disappearing 
into  huts  alongside  the  road.  The  passengers,  who 
all  seemed  familiar  with  one  another  and  this  rou- 
tine, waited  patiently,  uncomplaining. 

“We  turned  off  the  Pan  American  Highway  onto 
a dirt  road  and  began  a long,  twisting  ascent.  Still 
more  mysterious  stops,  then  additional  stops  to 
deliver  dairy  cans,  and  now  a longer  wait  while  our 
driver  changed  the  drive  shaft  on  another  school 
bus  broken  down  by  the  side  of  the  road.  No  matter 
how  we  try  to  escape  it,  traveling  in  Central  America 
involves  long  hours,  hot  and  dusty  environs,  blind 
faith,  and  a strong  bladder! 

“The  sun  was  setting  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya  as 
we  rounded  the  top  of  the  last  hill.  The  forests  to 
the  east  were  misting  over,  creating  a rainbow  that 
pointed  out  our  destination.  We  arrived,  finally,  in 
time  for  a hot  shower  and  dinner  at  one  of  the  two 
pensions  that  cares  for  visitors  to  this  remote  and 
breathtaking  part  of  the  world. 

“From  our  host  at  the  Pension  Quetzal  we 
learned  a brief  history  of  Monteverde; 

In  1951,  forty-four  Quakers  left  the  United 
States,  in  opposition  to  the  newly  enacted 
peace-time  draft.  Costa  Rica  had  recently 
decreed  itself  a neutral  country  and  disbanded 
its  army,  attracting  these  emigrating  Quakers 
who  were  seeking  a sane  new  homeland. 

After  searching  six  months  for  land  to  pur- 
chase, they  bought  a 3,000  acre  parcel  from 


Stefan  Sekula,  Forest  Preserve, 
Monteverde,  Costa  Rica 


the  defunct  Punteranas  Power  and  Light 
Company;  1,800  acres  were  divided  among 
them  for  homes  and  farms;  1,200  were  set 
aside  as  a forest  preserve. 

They  arrived  on  horseback,  the  children  as 
well  as  the  elders.  There  were  no  roads.  The 
Pan  American  Highway  didn’t  exist.  They 
spent  their  first  years  living  in  big  canvas 
tents  while  they  prepared  the  land  for  dairying 
they  hoped  to  establish.  But  what  to  do  with 
the  milk?  How  could  they  safely  transport 

(Continued  on  page  154) 
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it  so  many  days  from  the  nearest  town?  It 
was  decided  that  the  best  solution  was  to 
make  cheese. 

So  they  did.  The  hardships  of  those 
early  months  were  enormous  and  many 
people  left.  Ten  families  eventually  joined 
together  and  formed  a cheese-making/ 
dairying  coop. 

One  teacher  among  them  began  operating 
a school,  one  nurse  did  the  doctoring,  and 
everyone  else  was  busily  engaged  in  building 
homes  and  the  school,  a cheese  processing 
plant,  in  bringing  power  from  the  river  and 
in  thousands  of  small  tasks  necessary  to 
create  a community  from  a remote  wilder- 
ness. 

Now,  thirty-five  years  later,  Monteverde 
has  grown  to  over  one  hundred  residents 
including  many  native  Costa  Ricans.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  community  are  non-Quakers. 

The  cheese/dairy  coop  is  thriving  and  its 
goods  are  distributed  in  the  capital  city  of 
San  Jose. 

The  community  is  structured  on  the 
New  England  Town  Meeting  system:  com- 
mittes  for  everything— the  Telephone  Com- 
mittee, the  Mail  Committee,  the  Save-the- 
Forest  Committee.  But,  most  surprising, 
the  original  1 ,200  acre  preserve  has  become 
one  of  Costa  Rica’s  major  attractions  be- 
cause of  its  unique  cloud  forest  ecosystem. 
This  ecosystem  happens  to  be  a transitional 
zone  between  North  and  South  America, 
containing  an  abundance  of  exotic  flora 
and  fauna  that  make  it  attractive  to  biologists, 
botanists,  and  ornithologists  from  all  over 
the  globe. 

Today  there  is  an  active  Preservation  Com- 
mittee in  Monteverde,  assisted  by  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund  and  the  Audubon  Society, 
which  is  slowly  purchasing  the  land  surroun- 
ding the  preserve,  land  that  is  being  heavily 
logged,  destroying  its  ecological  system. 

Monteverde  has  its  own  bilingual  nursery 
school.  There  are  twenty-three  students 
enrolled  in  the  first  and  second  grades  with 


many  graduates  attending  US  universities. 

As  more  of  these  students  become  college 
graduates,  the  residents  of  Monteverde  are 
trying  to  diversify  their  economy  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  offer  their  children  an 
inducement  to  return  home.  These  new 
enterprises  include  an  artists’  coop  of  sixty- 
five  women,  the  introduction  of  new  agri- 
cultural products,  and  management  and  re- 
search of  the  preserve. 

Saturday,  February  15, 1986 

“I  walked  and  walked,  wrote  letters,  nibbled  on 
the  wonderful  cheese,  feeling  that  here  I was  in  a 
place  that  seemed  to  mirror  many  of  my  values 
and  beliefs.  But  I hadn’t  come  all  this  way  simply 
to  hike  in  the  forest  and  take  leisurely  siestas!  I 
needed  to  find  a way  to  meet  some  of  the  people 
here. 

“With  inquiries  and  a bit  of  courage  I sought 
Wolf  Guindon,  one  of  the  founding  members  of 
Monteverde.  When,  by  accident,  I did  meet  him, 
he  promptly  invited  Stefan  and  me  to  dinner  that 
evening.  I was  ecstatic!  J/ere  was  my  opportunity! 

“We  hiked  according  to  the  directions  Wolf 
gave  me:  up  a rocky  road  near  the  park,  turning 
onto  a leafy  trail  towards  a large  cabin  at  the  edge 
of  a clearing.  Monteverde  is  no  ordinary  town 
built  around  a main  street.  Rather,  it  is  a sprinkling 
of  homes  hidden  in  the  woods  found  only  by  foot- 
paths and  the  tell-tale  signs  of  woodsmoke. 

“A  few  lights  were  on  in  the  cabin.  We  approach- 
ed shyly.  The  door  on  the  porch  was  open  and  the 
sweet  sounds  of  a hammer  dulcimer  floated  out 
into  the  soft  dusk.  “Wolf?”  we  inquired  tentatively. 
A blond  woman  beckoned  us  inside.  “I’m  Lucky,” 
she  greeted  us,  “Wolf’s  wife.”  We  all  shook  hands. 

“How  to  explain  that  moment?  We  had  entered 
the  home  of  a perfect  stranger  and  yet,  as  we  stepped 
into  the  dark  cabin  the  light  in  the  kitchen,  the 
warmth  of  the  woodstove,  the  smell  of  food  cooking 
and  bread  baking,  the  sounds  of  the  dulcimer  from 
the  tape  recorder,  the  clutter  of  a room  well  lived 
in— all  made  us  feel  at  home.  This  cabin  5,000  miles 
from  San  Francisco  evoked  something  completely 
familiar. 
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“We  sat  around  the  kitchen  table  while  Lucky 
worked  on  dinner  preparations.  Our  conversation 
was  slow,  quiet,  each  of  us  trying  to  discover  the 
other.  Not  pushing  too  far  with  our  questions,  not 
revealing  too  much  in  our  answers.  The  kitchen 
windows  burned  deep  pink  and  gold  with  the  sunset. 
The  Gulf  of  Nicoya  was  perfectly  framed  through 
the  glass. 

“Wolf  came  home  bringing  a wonderful  aura  of 
mirth.  The  atmosphere  loosened  as  he  launched 
into  story  after  story,  drawing  us  together  in 
laughter.  The  table  was  set,  the  food  laid  upon  it. 

We  joined  hands  in  a circle  and  silently  gave  thanks. 
Then  we  ate  heartily  of  the  wonderful  meal  that 
had  been  prepared  on  the  woodstove  upon  which  a 
monkey  now  sat  for  warmth! 

“Our  talk  and  laughter  made  the  evening  long 
and  generous.  It  was  Valentine’s  day.  Lucky 
brought  out  a big  heart-shaped  cake  with  white 


frosting  and  a pink  peppermint  face  with  two  wild 
raspberry  eyes  (the  monkey  had  eaten  the  others 
which  were  to  outline  the  heart).  We  giggled, 
oohed  and  aahed  and  ate  enormous  pieces  with 
childish  abandon. 

“Wolf  and  Lucky  were  twenty  years  old  when 
they  left  Alabama  for  Monteverde,  and  just  married. 
Wolf  had  been  jailed  for  failing  to  register  for  the 
draft.  They,  too,  lived  in  a tent,  raised  cows,  sold 
milk  to  make  cheese.  They  built  a log  house, 
brought  eight  children  into  the  world  and  now, 
with  all  of  them  grown.  Lucky  paints  and  Wolf 
helps  manage  the  preserve. 

“Yes,  they  have  been  back  twice  to  the  United 
States,  driving  through  Central  America.  The  first 
time  in  a Dodge  Power  Wagon  when  they  were  a 
young  family  of  six.  The  next  time  in  a camper 
with  all  ten  of  them! 

“Lucky  and  Wolf  were  chosen  to  represent  Costa 
(Continued  on  page  156) 
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Rica  at  an  International  Quaker  conference  in  Africa 
a few  years  ago.  Still  fresh  with  memories  of  the 
Kenyans,  the  Quakers,  the  animal  preserves. . . and 
still  awed  by  their  stop-over  in  England  to  visit 
George  Fox’s  home.  Laughing  at  his  big  bed,  they 
made  Fox  very  human  without  diminishing  his 
respectful  place  in  the  history  of  faith. 

“Lucky  brought  out  a feathery-snipped  valentine 
for  Wolf.  He  beamed  and  our  hearts  melted.  Lots 
of  coffee  later,  we  signed  our  names  in  their  home- 
made guest  book  along  with  dozens  of  world  travel- 
ers. Now  it  really  was  time  to  go. 

“We  were  happy  and  brimming  with  new  hope. 
We  walked  home  in  the  light  rain  with  galaxies  of 
stars  burning,  especially  bright,  overhead.” 

Afterthought 

“Inevitably  our  talk  turned  to  the  problems  of 
Central  America.  Each  of  us  expressed  a common 
anger  at  the  US  government’s  inability  to  develop 
a non-military  foreign  policy  that  was  dictated  by 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  Central  America,  rather 
than  from  an  ideology  encased  within  the  walls  of 
the  White  House. 

“Many  people  we  had  spoken  to  in  Monteverde 
talked  of  a dangerous  trend  toward  militarization 
within  Costa  Rica.  Wolf  pointed  out  that  although 
Costa  Rica  had  dissolved  its  army,  it  had,  at  the 
same  time,  failed  to  implant  an  understanding  of 
nonviolence  in  succeeding  generations.  With  the 
influences  of  television  and  a growing  right-wing 
militarism  inside  the  country,  the  seeds  for  violence 
are  taking  root  once  again.” 

Announcement 

Our  Living  Faith:  Tradition  and  Experience 

College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  Ministry  and 
Oversight  Committee  is  sponsoring  a retreat  at 
Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  June  27-29,  1986,  to 
share  and  to  explore  Friends’  beliefs. 

Prepaid  reservations  should  be  sent  to  Michael 
Turnerwright  by  June  15.  Cost  is  $40  for  hostel 
accommodations  and  shared  cooking;  $25  for 
those  on  minimum  budgets.  Mail  to  221  Leonard 
St.,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060. 


Domingo  Ricart  with  Roberta  Streicher,  IMYM 


A Birthday  Salute  to  Domingo  Ricart 
by  Sadie  G.  Walton,  Clerk,  Boulder  Meeting  (CO) 

On  Friday,  May  9,  1986,  Boulder  Friends 
honored  Domingo  Ricart  at  a celebration  of  his 
85th  birthday  at  the  home  of  Betty  and  Jack 
Herring.  Domingo  has  been  notable  among  Friends 
in  America  for  his  dedication  to  the  promotion  of 
Quaker  thought  and  beliefs  among  Hispanic  seekers. 

Domingo,  who  was  born  in  Barcelona,  Spain, 
became  interested  in  Quakerism  when  he  and  his 
wife,  Margarita,  who  died  in  1977,  became  involved 
in  the  Quaker  relief  unit  operating  in  Barcelona 
during  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  In  an  autobiographi- 
cal sketch,  he  has  written,  “When  I went  to 
Woodbrooke  in  the  fall  of  1939,  after  29  months 
of  working  with  the  Quaker  relief  unit.  . . I knew 
very  little  about  Quakerism  and  only  a little  bit 
more  about  Quakers.  The  way  they  worked  and 
the  spirit  which  moved  them  to  service  for  people 
in  need,  their  dedication,  impartiality  and  sense  of 
caring  for  individuals  struck  me  considerably.  I 
was  convinced  that  it  was  not  an  exclusive  Anglo- 
Saxon  type  of  spirituality.  It  spoke  to  that  which 
is  universal  and  eternal  in  the  human  being.  I saw 
then  that  my  mission  was  to  interpret  the  ways 
and  practice  of  Friends  to  seekers  within  the 
Hispanic  world  and  culture.  . . .” 
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Domingo  pursued  his  quest  in  Woodbrooke  and 
later  in  the  United  States  where  he  came  to  teach 
in  1 947  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  Beginning  in 
1953  Domingo  began  to  attend  Friends  Meeting  in 
Mexico,  first  in  the  garden  of  Herberto  Sein,  later 
in  the  Casa  de  los  Amigos  which  has  become  a truly 
international  center  with  the  Mexican  branch  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  and,  since 
1977,  after  the  conference  of  Friends  in  the 
Americas,  the  office  of  the  COAL  (Coordinating 
Committee  of  Latin  American  Friends). 

Upon  retirement,  Domingo  and  Margarita  moved 
to  Boulder  where  both  have  been  valued  Friends  at 
Boulder  Meeting,  Colorado  General  Meeting  and 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting.  “When  my  wife  of 
43  years  passed  away  in  1977, 1 decided  the  best 
way  to  keep  her  memory  alive  would  be  to  fulfill 
the  dream  of  interpreting  Quakerism  to  the  Spanish 
world.”  Margarita’s  and  Domingo’s  work,  which 
began  with  relief  efforts  in  Barcelona,  continued 
in  France  and  England  with  refugee  children  and 
in  the  United  States  among  Latin  American  stu- 
dents. Domingo’s  aim  in  widening  Quaker  outreach 
among  Hispanic  seekers  is  to  go  beyond  satisfying 
needs:  “to  share  ideas,  hopes  and  insights”  and 
“to  create  opportunities  for  people  who  are  very 
different  to  communicate  deep  individual  thoughts 
and  share  problems.” 

We  salute  Domingo  Ricart  for  his  untiring  dedi- 
cation to  Quaker  outreach  among  Hispanic  seekers 
and  wish  him  continuing  strength  in  all  his  efforts. 


Corona  de  Paz  1986  Summer  Workcamp 

For  the  past  four  summers,  people  from  the 
US  and  Mexico  have  gathered  in  Corona,  NM,  for 
two  weeks  of  work,  recreation,  and  language  prac- 
tice. The  aim  of  the  project  is  to  help  people  of 
different  countries  know  one  another,  and  to  ex- 
perience the  natural  beauty  of  the  rural  Southwest 
United  States.  Work  on  a solar  adobe  dormitory 
(now  nearing  completion)  has  alternated  with  visits 
with  townspeople  of  Corona,  both  Hispanic  and 
Anglo,  shared  means,  and  trips  to  nearby  ranches, 
ancient  ruins,  mountains,  and  White  Sands. 

This  year  we  are  adding  regular  Spanish/English 
lessons,  with  experienced  teachers,  to  the  program. 
We  are  also  adding  the  choice  of  motel  accomoda- 


Message  to  the  Peoples  of  the  World 

To  the  people  of  Libya  and  to  all  others  around 
the  world  who  mourn  loss  of  loved  ones,  victims 
of  violence,  by  whomever  committed:  we  join  you 
in  expressing  our  grief  and  frustration. 

That  humankind  resorts  to  violent  means  to  seek 
an  end  to  violence  is,  we  feel,  a tragic  mistake.  Our 
own  sorrow  is  made  even  more  bitter  by  our  own 
government’s  having  resorted  to  this  means  to 
achieve  its  stated  goal -an  end  to  terrorism. 

As  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
Quakers,  we  believe  in  the  Presence  of  God  in  every 
person.  It  follows,  then,  that  in  doing  injury  to  any 
other,  we  violate  not  only  that  other,  but  ourselves 
and  the  Light  within  us. 

We  further  believe  that  human  kind  is  endowed 
with  intelligence,  and  accompanying  responsibility 
and  capacity  to  arrive  at  peaceful  solutions  to  its 
problems.  While  joining  you  in  regretting  what  has 
occurred,  we  pledge  our  continued  and  increased 
efforts,  and  solicit  your  commitment,  toward  achiev- 
ing peace  through  means  other  than  violence. 

[This  message  has  been  sent  to  Rajab  Azzarouk, 
Libyan  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  and,  via 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  In  addition,  copies  have  been 
sent  to  a number  of  world  leaders  including: 

President  Ronald  Reagan 
Secretary  Gorbachev 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
Tlie  Colorado  congressional  delegation 

Our  hope  is  that  they  will  see  the  futility  of  es- 
calating violence  and  turn  their  energies  toward 
peaceful  solutions. 

We  urge  people  everywhere  to  add  their  own 
voices  to  this  call. 

Tom  Mayer,  Clerk  of  Colorado  General  Meeting 


tions  to  more  rustic  housing  in  campers  and  tents 
which  will  still  be  available. 

Dates  are  June  22- July  5,  1986,  at  Corona, 
NM.  Costs  are  $300/person  for  the  two  weeks. 

Eor  application  forms,  information  on  scholar- 
ships, etc.,  write  to:  Jim  and  Mary  Dudley,  2628 
Granada,  SW,  Albuquerque,  NM  87105  USA. 
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Trial  of  Sanctuary  Movement  Leaders 
Ends  in  Split  Verdict 

On  May  1,  1986,  the  six  months  trial  of  eleven 
sanctuary  leaders  culminated  in  a surprising  ver- 
dict: three  defendants,  Quakers  James  Corbett, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Sanctuary  Movement, 
and  Nena  MacDonald  and  Catholic  lay  worker  Mary 
K.  Espinoza  were  acquitted  on  all  counts.  A second 
cofounder.  Rev.  John  Fife  III,  was  convicted  of 
felony  conspiracy  and  other  misdemeanor  and 
felony  counts.  Also  convicted  of  conspiracy  and 
other  counts  were:  the  Rev.  Ramon  Dagoberto 
Quinones,  Catholic  priest  from  Nogales,  Mexico; 
Sister  Darlene  Nicgorski,  School  Sisters  of  St. 

Francis;  Philip  Willis-Conger,  director  of  the  Tucson 
Ecumenical  Council’s  Task  Force  on  Central  Ameri- 
ca; Margaret  Jean  Hutchison,  director  of  border 
ministry  for  the  Tucson  Metropolitan  Ministry  and 
the  Pacific  South  West  Annual  Conference  United 
Methodist  Church;  and  Maria  del  Socorro  Pardo  de 
Aguillar,  Nogales,  Mexico,  Catholic  lay  worker. 
Wendy  LeWin,  Phoenix  church  lay  worker,  was 
convicted  of  one  felony  count  of  transporting  an 
illegal  alien. 

The  trial  of  the  Sanctuary  Movement  cost  $3.5 
million.  Evidence  of  the  religious  motivations  of 
the  defendants  and  international  laws  as  well  as  the 
U.S.  Refugee  Act  of  1980  were  barred  from  presen- 
tation. 

Paid  undercover  informants  and  government 
agents  infiltrated  church  services  and  meetings  to 
tape  their  proceedings,  events  which  have  precipi- 
tated several  law  suits  and  mistrust  between  churches 
and  the  federal  government  as  well  as  questions  of 
Constitutional  rights. 

This  case  will  be  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  San  Francisco, 

Jim  Corbett,  member  of  Pima  Meeting  (Tucson, 
AZ),  in  a telephone  interview  Friends  Bulletin, 
made  the  following  statement: 

A Call  to  Continued  Openness  in  the  Fundamen- 
tal Practice  of  our  Quaker  Faith 

We  were  disappointed  at  the  outcome  of 
the  Sanctuary  trial.  When  Federal  officials 
engineer  a show  trial  of  this  kind,  subverting 


our  judicial  system  to  serve  their  political  pur- 
poses, a community’s  only  shield  is  the  inde- 
pendent jury.  In  the  long  run  that’s  all  we 
really  need  to  establish  the  legality  of  sanctu- 
ary for  Salvadoran  and  Guatemalan  refugees 
whose  protection  is  clearly  mandated  by  both 
U.S.  and  international  laws.  In  the  short  run 
many  sanctuary  volunteers  may  be  called  to 
pay  a high  personal  price.  We  were  unpleas- 
antly surprised  by  the  verdict  in  our  trial  be- 
cause we  thought  the  jurors  recognized  their 
role  as  a shield  for  the  community.  Those 
jurors  who  spoke  to  the  press  post-trial  indi- 
cated that  they  did  not  want  to  convict  and 
even  that  what  we  were  doing  v/as  probably 
good,  but  their  understanding  was  that  they 
had  no  choice.  Clearly,  the  judge’s  strong 
desire  for  conviction  was  communicated  to 
the  jury  which  took  the  judge’s  desires  as  the 
law. 

In  talking  with  people  around  the  country 
since  the  trial.  I’ve  received  the  impression 
that  some  are  considering  going  underground. 

I think  that  would  be  a serious  mistake  for 
the  Sanctuary  Movement.  We  Quakers,  in 
light  of  our  traditions  and  society’s  expecta- 
tions, have  a special  obligation  to  set  a stan- 
dard for  openness. 

Before  the  Nuremberg  Trials  those  who 
collaborated  with  violations  of  human  rights 
may  have  had  some  legalistic  excuse  for  claim- 
ing to  obey  the  law.  But  everyone  should 
know  now  that  the  nonviolent  protection  of 
human  rights  is  never  illegal. 

Our  central  task  in  relation  to  the  legal  or- 
der in  the  coming  months  will  be  to  work  for 
the  day  when  common  knowledge  and  court 
practice  finally  assimilate  the  meaning  of  the 
Nuremberg  judgements.  We  must  become  even 
more  open  about  the  practice  of  sanctuary 
as  a fundamental  practice  of  our  faith. 
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Sanctuary  Continues 

by  Nina  MacDonald,  Lubbock,  Texas,  Meeting 

The  Sanctuary  trial  in  Tucson  ended  May  1 with 
mixed  verdicts.  Out  of  the  eleven  defendants,  Jim 
Corbett  and  I,  both  Friends,  were  two  of  the  three 
acquitted  of  all  charges.  Although  my  husband 
and  I are  relieved  we  are  again  a family,  since  we 
have  two  young  ones  still  in  elementary  school,  I 
cannot  say  I am  pleased.  The  trial  never  dealt  with 
the  real  issues  to  which  Sanctuary  responds.  We 
could  not  argue:  our  belief  that  we  followed  the 
law,  necessity,  international  law,  the  breakdown 
of  the  asylum  process,  or  conditions  in  Central 
America.  I had  no  idea  a judge  had  the  power  to 
limit  our  defense  completely.  It  brought  home  to 
me  the  need  to  continue  our  Sanctuary  ministries, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  refugees  and  what  they 
have  to  teach  us,  but  because  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibility of  dissent  and  religious  freedom  in  this 
country  are  themselves  in  question. 

My  family  and  I would  like  to  thank  again  all  of 
you  who  have  given  your  support  and  friendship. 
To  know  that  our  burden  was  shared  made  it  a 
gift  in  unexpected  ways.  We  have  made  many  new 
and  dear  friends.  That  extended  family  of  faith 
has  given  us  great  hope. 

Our  plans  have  changed  several  times  during 
the  course  of  the  indictment  and  trial.  We  have 
now  given  up  the  idea  of  further  graduate  work. 

We  want  to  focus  more  on  family  and  community, 
and  live  a more  simple  life  closer  to  nature.  I want 
a garden  again.  Sadly,  we  will  not  be  going  back 
to  Alaska  anytime  soon,  although  it  is  still  home 
to  our  hearts  in  many  ways.  Instead,  we  will  be 
moving  to  southwestern  New  Mexico,  right  after 
my  husband  Steve’s  graduation  in  August.  It  is 
just  not  possible  for  us  to  pretend  our  involvement 
in  Sanctuary  is  over,  especially  since  the  other 
eight  defendants  found  guilty  have  come  to  feel 
like  family  members  to  us.  They  face  sentencing 
on  July  1 followed  by  a one  and  a half  to  two  year 
appeal.  Most  importantly,  however,  refugees  still 
come.  The  need  for  Sanctuary  continues. 


Listening  to  the  Third  World 
by  Will  Alexander,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting 

It  is  my  privilege  to  teach  about  the  processes 
which  may  improve  the  conditions  of  life  in  the 
Third  World.  Such  processes  begin  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  hunger  and  starvation.  My  students  and 
I engage  in  a constant  search  for  ways  in  which  we 
may  act  as  responsible  American  citizens  to  improve 
these  life  fulfilling  processes. 

We  have  looked  at  the  record  of  dismal  failures 
of  U.S.  foreign  aid  and  World  Bank  loans,  failures 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  poorest.  These 
huge  expenditures  have  been  obstacles,  not  bene- 
fits, to  development  of  the  poor.  We  should  stop 
them. 

The  object  of  development  must  be  people,  not 
things.  Development  is  not  accomplished  by  giving 
things  to  people  and  it  is  not  accomplished  by  doing 
things  for  people.  Development  occurs  when  bread- 
v^nners  take  control  of  their  own  life  situations, 
at  least  enough  control  to  feed  their  families.  From 
our  perspective,  this  human  development  excludes 
“giving  to”  and  “doing  for,”  leaving  us  with  the 
alternative,  “doing  with.”  Doing  with  the  poor 
requires  of  us  a most  unusual  activity,  listening 
to  the  poor. 

In  addition  to  our  studies  of  the  foreign  aid 
record,  I have  visited  a number  of  large  government 
projects  and  a number  of  small  private  projects. 
Never  have  I seen  project  managers  seriously  listen- 
ing to  the  poor.  However,  in  October  I visited  the 
Mennonite  projects  in  the  Philippines.  In  my  mind 
I have  equated  Mennonites  and  excellent  small 
farming.  I expected  to  see  some  carefully  tended 
demonstration  farms. 

Instead  I was  amazed  to  find  these  Mennonite 
workers  carefully  listening  to  poor  Filipinos.  Real 
listening  to  the  poor  leads  to  genuine  understand- 
ing of  their  problems  as  they  see  them.  It  means 
respecting  the  poor’s  solutions  to  their  own  prob- 
lems. In  the  Philippines  the  agenda  of  the  poor  in- 
cludes the  protection  of  traditional  land  holding 
from  the  cash  cropping  of  outsiders,  persons  who 
outmaneuver  traditional  farmers  in  the  courts  and 
support  a corrupt  militia.  It  includes  also  the  pro- 

(Continued  on  page  160) 
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(Listening:  Cont.  from  page  159) 

tection  of  their  protest  leaders  from  murder  or  in- 
definite detention  without  charges. 

Efforts  of  the  poor  to  organize  to  gain  control 
of  their  lives  is  a political  act  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Marcos  government,  a subversive 
act.  What  are  the  Mennonites  able  to  share  with 
the  poor  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  poor’s 
agenda?  First,  there  is  a bit  of  protection  by 
association  with  high-status  persons,  American 
citizens.  Second  is  the  capacity  to  communicate 
widely  and  rapidly.  And  most  important  is  the 
religious  certainty  that  the  poor  are  God’s  children, 
the  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  poor  to  a share  of 
the  earth’s  resources. 

I can  now  tell  my  students  that  I have  seen  genu- 
ine development,  a human  process  in  which  Ameri- 
cans have  been  able  to  share.  Listening  to  the  poor 
and  supporting  their  agenda  is  seen  as  politics  by 
some  and  it  probably  is  subversive  to  the  interests 
of  the  elite,  but  it  is  also  sharing  with  the  poor  as 
they  move  forward.  Acting  on  faith  in  God,  the 
Mennonites  make  development  simple.  Listen. 

[Editor’s  note:  This  article  was  written  prior 
to  the  fall  of  the  Marcos  government.] 


Friends  World  Committee  Annual  Meeting 

Representatives  from  seven  nations  within  the 
Section  of  the  Americas  of  the  Friends  World 
Committee  for  Consultation:  Bolivia,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Jamaica,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States,  met  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
from  March  21  through  23,  1986,  to  worship  to- 
gether, to  become  better  acquainted,  and  to  con- 
duct business  at  FWCC’s  sixth  residential  Annual 
Meeting. 

The  Standing  Committee  for  the  Right  Sharing 
of  World  Resources  reported  remarkable  growth 
in  1985.  Contributions  to  that  program  alone  rose 
by  $10,000.  Attending  Annual  Meeting  for  the 
first  time,  three  Bolivian  Friends  stimulated  interest 
in  their  Yearly  Meeting’s  development  work,  which 
is  supported  in  part  through  FWCC’s  International 
Quaker  Aid  program.  Through  IQA,  FWCC  con- 


tinues to  seek  funds  to  help  South  African  Friends 
build  a Meetinghouse  in  the  Black  township  of 
Soweto.  The  Annual  Meeting  agenda  included  a 
report  on  the  status  of  this  special  outgrowth  of 
Friends’  concern.  For  the  year  1986,  FWCC  also 
approved  IQA  projects  in  Botswana,  Brussels,  Costa 
Rica,  Zimbabwe,  and  the  Quaker  presence  at 
UNESCO  in  Paris. 

Marshall  Massey,  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting, 
urged  Friends  to  experience  environmental  issues 
as  religious  issues.  Friends  who  were  not  required 
to  attend  Business  Sessions  explored  war  tax  resis- 
tance at  a special  program.  The  Friends  Committee 
on  War  Tax  Concerns,  sponsored  by  FWCC,  presen- 
ted a review  of  its  first  year  of  work.  The  Commit- 
tee’s first  two  pamphlets,  of  an  expected  nine,  are 
now  available:  “War  Tax  Concerns:  Resources  for 
Study,”  and  “War  Tax  Concerns:  A Quaker 
History.”  Special  interest  groups  covered  other 
concerns:  Sanctuary,  resource  sharing,  Quaker 
studies.  Friends  in  Latin  America,  and  Travel  in  the 
Ministry. 

Kenyan  Friend,  Joseph  Kisia,  currently  traveling 
in  the  ministry  for  FWCC,  delivered  Friday  night’s 
address,  entitled,  “And  Who  is  my  Neighbor?”  By 
the  weekend’s  close.  Friends  were  in  no  doubt  as 
to  who  were  their  North  Carolina  neighbors.  The 
region’s  rich  Quaker  history  came  alive  during  Hiram 
Hilty’s  evening  talk,  Damon  Hickey’s  slide  presen- 
tation, and  the  Sunday  afternoon  Quaker  history 
tour  of  the  Greensboro-High  Point  area.  In  worship. 
Friends  shared  messages  of  hope  and  gratitude,  in 
Spanish  and  in  English,  and  understood  better 
Joseph  Kisia’s  description  of  a world  filled  with 
neighbors. 

ERRATA:  Credit  for  the  cover  photo  of  Han  Sok 
Hon  on  our  April,  1986,  issue  was  mistakenly  given 
to  Lloyd  Swift.  Damon  Hickey  of  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting  was  the  photographer.  The  editor 
apologises  for  this  error. 
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Book  Review 

The  Mother  Machine:  Reproductive  Technologies 
from  Artificial  Insemination  to  Artificial  Wombs. 

By  Gena  Corea.  Harper  and  Row,  1985.  Hardback. 
374  pages. 

“Effects  on  the  spirit,”  “in  harmony  or  out  of 
harmony  with  nature,”  “in  sync  or  out  of  sync 
with  our  essential  selves”— these  and  related  phrases 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Gena  Corea’s  book.  The 
Mother  Machine.  In  her  examination  of  new  tech- 
nologies that  enable  people  to  become  parents  by 
means  of  human  and  scientific  intervention,  ques- 
tions and  concerns  important  to  our  spirit  dimen- 
sion are  omitted.  The  mothers,  the  other  adults 
involved,  the  research  animals,  the  children  and  to 
some  extent,  society,  while  looked  at  protectively 
and  with  well-founded  alarm,  are  not  perceived  as 
needing  to  have  the  spirit  dimension  addressed. 

The  focus  here  is  largely  on  the  physical,  psycho- 
logical, emotional,  and  social  distress  that  people 
must  endure  once  they  begin  to  participate  in  the 
new  baby-making  technology.  Comment  on  the 
human  spirit  dimension  is  limited  to  a section  on 
how  early  thinkers  of  various  religions  viewed  the 
mystery  of  reproduction  and  tried  to  get  men  into 
the  act  even  though  the  “hows”  were  not  known. 
And  there  are  a couple  of  paragraphs  telling  about 
modern  human  reverence  for  sperm  (p.  299).  It’s 
as  though  we  have  made  great  strides  in  the  realms 
of  medical  intervention,  bio-chemical  artificialities, 
psychological  endurance,  societal  tolerance  and 
compliance,  as  well  as  journalistic  analysis,  yet 
have  stood  still  in  our  expectation  of  addressing 
the  dimension  of  spirit. 

The  topics  well-covered  in  this  provocative 
book  include:  external  or  in-vitro  fertilization, 
embryo  transfer,  artificial  wombs,  sex  determina- 
tion, superovulation,  artificial  insemination,  cloning, 
and  breeder  women.  Issues  include:  to  what  extent 
can  and  will  women  (and  men)  be  forced  to  separate 
from  the  process  of  conception,  pregnancy,  and 
birthing?  With  what  effects?  For  whose  purposes 
and  profit? 

Phrases  like  “the  woman  industry,”  “doctor- 
induced  infertility,”  “sex  determination,”  “a  ques- 


tion of  gynicide,”  “happy  breeder  women,” 
“breeder  brothels,”  “informed  consent:  the  myth 
of  volunteerism,”  and  “the  war  against  the  womb”— 
these  phrases,  combined  with  facts,  quotations,  and 
case  studies,  weave  with  the  author’s  perspective 
to  make  the  reader  wince,  read  on,  wince  once 
again,  and  wonder:  “How  can  we  afford  NOT  to 
participate  in  this  great  dialogue?” 

Technology,  and  so  far,  the  vocalizing  about  it, 
have  put  women  less,  not  more,  in  charge  of  them- 
selves, their  futures,  and  their  children.  Is  this  OK 
with  us?  Is  it  OK  with  us  that  our  intense  desires 
to  procreate  may  lead  us  into  very  negative  conse- 
quences as  we  comply  with  new  technologies  and 
newly  forming  attitudes? 

(Plutonium:  Cont.  from  page  151) 

How  plutonium  is  affecting  our  lives— even  in 
the  absence  of  nuclear  war— is  the  subject  of  an 
award-winning  documentary.  Dark  Circle,  produced 
by  the  Independent  Documentary  Group  of  San 
Francisco  who  have  kindly  given  one-time  rights 
to  reprint  the  copyrighted  photo  (p.  151)  and  the 
cover  photo  also. 

Public  Broadcasting  Service  accepted 
Circle  to  be  shown  nationally  but  has  since  broken 
its  contract  and  refuses  to  air  it.  Friends  interested 
in  the  public’s  right  to  know  an  inside-view  of  the 
atomic-armaments  industry  in  this  country  can 
write  their  local  PBS  stations  asking  them  to  air  it 
and  national  PBS  c/o  Barry  Chase,  Director  of 
Public  Affairs  Programming,  Public  Broadcasing 
Service,  475  L’Enfant  Plaza  SW,  Washington,  DC 
20024.  Dark  Circle  may  be  rented  from  the  AFSC, 
2160  Lake  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121  or  New 
Yorker  Films,  16  W.  61st  St.,  New  York,  NY  80023. 
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News  of  the  Meetings 

“All  the  living  we  do  with  our  children 

is  religious  teaching.” 

Harold  Loukes,  Friends  and  Their  Children 

University  Meeting:  “We  affirm  that  our  chil- 
dren are  a vital  part  of  our  Meeting  community— 
they  are  lively,  curious  and  open  to  exploration. 
They  are  also  the  future  life  and  support  of  the 
Meeting.  We  currently  have  over  80  children  under 
the  age  of  10,  and  another  15  or  so  who  are  10-18 
years  old.  We  all  need  to  think  of  ways  to  help  our 
children  grow  and  participate  in  Meeting.” 
Westwood:  “We  conduct  a First  Day  school,  with 
instruction  mostly  by  mothers  of  the  children.  We 
recognize  that  mothers  also  would  like  to  attend 
meeting,  and  others  are  teaching  now;  however, 
we  need  more  volunteers.  The  children  usually 
attend  the  last  ten  minutes  of  worship,  and,  over 
the  past  year,  they  have  grown  in  their  ability  to 
participate  comfortably  in  the  silence.” 

Berkeley  welcomed  the  “newest  people  in  our 
Meeting”  with  a gathering  at  which  “Child  of  the 
Meeting”  certificates  were  presented  to  new  parents, 
and  older  children  were  recorded  and  recognized. 

Eugene  Friends  offered  a Parents  Night  Out, 
with  opportunity  for  parents  to  gather;  for  children 
to  be  with  their  own  friends  of  various  ages;  and 
for  non-parents  a “chance  to  spend  time  with 
younger  Friends  in  small  groups.”  Monthly  pot- 
luck  worship  groups  have  explored  Spiritual  Dis- 
cernment, Expanding  Spiritual  Consciousness, 

Where  Does  the  World  Need  Us?,  Befriending  Change 
in  our  Lives;  another  recent  meeting  was  concerned 
with  Friends  Whose  Partners  Don’t  Participate  in 
Meeting.  Multnomah  continues  its  series  on 
Friends  at  Work;  a forester  who  works  in  Mt.  Hood 
National  Forest  shared  her  vocation  and  informa- 
tion about  management  of  public  and  private  land 
and  water  resources.  Another  meeting  focused  on 
mid-life  career  changes.  San  Jose’s  First  Day 
School  had  a picnic  and  tour  through  Saratoga 
Community  Gardens,  with  both  children  and  adults 
participating.  Strawberry  Creek’s  Junior 
Friends  tried  paraphrasing  some  of  George  Fox’s 
words;  “We  tried  to  find  out  what  he  meant  when 
he  wrote:  ‘There  is  none  upon  the  earth  that  come 


to  have  their  spirits  quieted  but  who  come  to  the 
Light  that  Christ  Jesus  hath  enlightened  them  withal. 
And  so  comes  every  spirit  here  to  have  a peculiar 
satisfaction  and  quietness  in  his  own  mind  and  here 
comes  the  weary  to  have  rest  in  Christ.’  Some 
of  our  paraphrases  were  quite  interesting.  Does 
‘spirits  quieted’  mean  the  same  as  ‘spirits  shut  up’? 
How  about  ‘feelings  thrown  away’?  Is  the  ‘Light 
that  Jesus  Christ  enlightened  them  withal’  the  same 
as  ‘the  light  switch  that  Jesus  Christ  turned  them 
on  with’?”  Mountain  View  Meeting  writes: 
Pamela  Avery’s  six  articles  on  “The  Uninsured 
Poor,”  written  for  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
received  favorable  comments  from  citizens  and 
legislators,  and  Pat  Gilmore’s  piece  on  pollution 
was  a lead  editorial  in  the  Denver  Post.  Pendle 
Hill  announced  the  establishment  of  the  Leonore 
Goodenow  ‘Renewal  Year’  Fund  for  student  appli- 
cants who  have  worked  in  one  of  four  small  Friends 
Boarding  Schools  for  at  least  four  years.  The  fund 
encourages  a substantial  period  of  service  in  the 
school,  followed  by  a year  of  renewal  and  reflection 
at  Pendle  Hill.  Colorado  General  Meeting,  held 
at  the  Boulder  Meeting  House,  was  concerned  with 
the  topic,  “The  Quaker  Way— or  what  do  we  do 
when  the  way  doesn’t  open?”  Boulder’s 
Peace  Secretary,  Mary  Hey,  schedules  lunches  with 
Friends  to  talk  about  peace,  a way  of  getting  to 
know  one  another,  peace  concerns  and  how  better 
to  serve  the  Meeting.  Rogue  Valley  Meeting  found 
members’  interest  in  study  group  topics  focused 
on  Finding  God’s  Will  in  my  Life  and  on  a study 
of  Faith  and  Practice.  In  responding  to  the  query 
on  caring,  Vince  Oredson  wrote:  “Since  I think  of 
myself  as  a caring  person,  I automatically  think  of 
ways  in  which  I can  be  helpful  to  someone  or. . .of 
a worthy  cause  I have  been  meaning  to  give  time  or 
money  to.  However,  it  often  happens  that  in  carry- 
ing out  my  good  intentions  I (am)  embroiled  in 
controversy.  Someone  I care  about  will  say,  ‘Why 
is  it  that  you  can  see  the  needs  of  others  who  are 
far  away  but  cannot  see  your  own  needs  or  the 
needs  of  those  close  to  you?’  Or  they  say,  ‘Why 
are  you  giving  to  that  cause  when  this  other.  . . has 
a greater  need?’  . . . The  heart  that  is  tenderly 
opened  by  the  query  is  suddenly  pierced  by  a second 
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opinion  which  has  all  the  aspect  of  an  attack  on 
judgment. . . How  is  it  that  wanting  to  help  others 
can  bring  such  emotional  chaos?  Some  insight 
might  be  gained  by  comparing  mutual  care  with  the 
eastern  idea  of  compassion, . . . (which  is)  an  inner 
experience  that  abides  regardless  of  external  circum- 
stances. . . one  does  what  one  can  to  help.  . . while 
maintaining  the  spirit  of  compassion.  If  controversy 
arises. . . one  chooses  the  course  of  action  that  main- 
tains compassion  even  if  it  means  backing  off  from 
helping. . . in  a material  way. . . By  contrast. . . 
mutual  care  in  western  culture  seems  to  be  more 
tied  in  with  results. . . if  we  are  convinced  of  a need 
we  will  do  something  about  it.  Controversy  is  taken 
for  granted.  The  greater  the  obstacles. . . the  more 
effort  required.  . . The  idea  is  that  caring  does  not 
count  unless  it  expresses  itself  in  a material  way. 

The  difficulty  is  that  heartfelt  caring  is  wrung  out 
of  the  situation  long  before  help  reaches  its  intended 
(receiver).  The  further  difficulty  is  that. . . our 
arrogance  enters  in. . . the  query  is  a measure  of  my 
own  state  of  balance. . . not  to  be  answered  in  an 
intellectual  way. . . ‘Yes,  I care,  or  no,  I don’t  care.’ 

I believe  that  if  a person  is  living  a balanced  life 
where  mind,  body  and  soul  are  in  harmony,  one 
will  care  about  others  because  it  is  one’s  nature 
to  care.  . . .”  Davis  Meeting 

Friends  signed  up  to  review  mail  coming  in  to  the 
Meeting  on  a great  variety  of  topics  of  social  justice 
and  peace  concerns;  “unclaimed  topics”  were  posted 
on  the  Meeting  bulletin  board. . . University 
Meeting’s  Art  Committee  sponsored  a folk  art  show 
from  members’  “items  of  cultural  or  artistic  interest 
from  the  past,  from  around  the  world,  or  from  a 
special  population.”  The  Meeting  has  a Lifestory  Pot- 
luck  series.  Friends  House  in  Santa  Rosa  held 
an  exhibit,  “Art  as  a Hobby,”  showing  the  paintings 
of  Hans  Frey.  San  Francisco  continues  its 
monthly  rotating  art  exhibitions  at  Friends  Center. 
Recent  showings  included:  woolen  garments  and 
the  process  of  making  them;  art  from  prison;  chil- 
dren’s drawings  and  paintings;  and  art  of  John 
Woolman  School  students.  The  Meeting  held  a 
‘talking  Meeting’  on  vocal  ministry.  Santa  Fe’s 
Fletcher  Dean  offers  suggestions  for  individual 
action  in  the  “current  ecological  crisis  facing  all 


of  us  inhabitants  of  the  earth”:  Plant  one  or  more 
trees  in  your  yard.  Support  organic  farmers  by 
buying  unsprayed  produce  whenever  possible. 

Don’t  buy  produce  out  of  season.  Support  local 
agriculture.  Plant  a small  garden  of  your  own. 

And,  finally,  ask  yourself,  “Do  my  personal  habits 
help  sustain  a healthy  ecology?  How  does  my  con- 
sumption affect  the  plight  of  other  humans,  animal 
and  plant  species,  the  quality  of  soil,  water  and  air 
throughout  the  world?”  The  Napa-Sonoma 
Worship  Group  reports  a very  worthwhile  retreat 
with  Barbara  Graves,  Strawberry  Creek,  as  facili- 
tator. A portion  of  their  report  follows:  “After 
worship,  we  were  going  to  have  introductions  as 
usual,  but  Barbara  suggested  we  pair  off,  telling 
each  other  what  brought  us  to  the  Meeting,  what 
we  like  best  about  it,  and  what  aspect  we  would 
like  to  see  changed.  Then  each  of  us  would  intro- 
duce the  other  of  our  pair  and  attempt  to  express 
their  concern. . . a wonderful  exercise  in  listening 
and  expression.  Out  of  this  emerged  two  central 
themes:  the  need  for  an  expression  of  and  partici- 
pation in  our  meeting  community,  and  a need  to 
deepen  our  (and  the  Meeting’s)  spiritual  life. . . the 
need  to  get  to  know  each  other  better  and  to  re- 
spond to  each  other  (and  to  ourselves)  with  direct- 
ness, trust  and  honesty,  sharing  in  each  other’s 
burdens  and  sharing  our  creative  gifts. . . . While  a 
desire  for  growth  and  organization  was  expressed, 
so  was  the  fear  of  formalization. . . A sense  of 
caring,  cohesiveness,  commitment  to  Meeting  as 
the  highest  priority,  a quest  for  our  Quaker  roots 
and  traditions  and  yearning  for  ceremony  were  all 
shared. . . We  need  to  stop  fearing  our  process  of 
personal  and  corporate  change,  and  to  avoid  being 
judgmental  of  each  other’s  commitment.  It  is  good 
to  practice  holding  each  other  in  the  Light,  praying 
for  each  other.  Deepening  spirituality  requires 
community;  it  cannot  happen  in  a void.  Meeting  is 
now  peripheral  to  so  many  of  us  rather  than  central, 
but  in  order  for  a committed  attitude  to  develop, 
there  must  be  a sense  of  fulfillment  or  accomplish- 
ment. . . What  do  we  each  have  to  bring  to  Meeting? 
If  we  all  were  to  bring  what  we  have,  what  a power- 
ful experience  it  would  be!” 
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EYEWITNESS 

She  had,  I know,  a house  off  somewhere 
crammed  with  cats  and  focused  on  Rainier 
across  an  inlet— she  would  ring  you  up 
long  distance  to  say  “Look  out  your  window, 
the  light  on  The  Mountain  is  wonderful  today!”— 
but  she  seemed  to  live  in  her  car  like  a packrat 
nested  in  loot,  cameras,  rucksacks, 
dried  fruit,  typewriter,  sleeping  bags, 
trail  boots,  boxes  and  boxes  of  slides— 
in  meetings  she  was  always  sorting  slides, 
holding  them  up,  squinting,  marking  them, 
putting  them  in  piles,  as  other  women 
might  tend  to  their  knitting,  ears  and  eyes 
tied  to  disparate  disciplines. 

Her  pictures  were  exquisite:  alpine  flowers, 
mountain  meadows,  crystals,  spruce  details, 
click  beetles,  grasshoppers,  fern  fronds,  deer  mice, 
the  streaks,  yes,  of  the  tulip,  one  whole  series 
of  a rattlesnake  staring  down  and  swallowing  a frog. 
Exquisite  but  endless.  “Just  a few” 
and  the  evening  wallowed  in  a blur  of  beauty, 
each  set  reminding  her  of  others,  finding  which 
she  was  sure  to  stumble  on  just  a few  more. 

No  sentimentalist,  she  barked  at  children 
who  trod  on  flowers  in  the  path,  got  angry 
with  any  and  all  of  the  earth’s  despoilers, 
and  let  them  know  it,  feisty  as  a ferret. 

She  never  occupied  one  spot  for,  say,  ten  minutes 
without  a tide  of  paper  spreading  around  her, 
washing  across  the  floor,  engulfing 
any  surface  within  reach,  petitions, 
minutes,  newsletters.  What  didn’t  she  keep? 

Retired,  she  set  out  to  walk  the  whole  way 
from  San  Diego  up  the  coast  to  Bangor 
with  a dozen  others,  protesting  the  Trident: 

“the  ultimate  obscenity,  two  football  fields  in  length, 
first-strike  power  for  hundreds  of  Hiroshimas.” 

She  made  it  to  Oregon— camped  out  each  night, 
hammered  away  at  any  who  would  listen— 
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before  her  health  buckled  under  to  the  cancer 
she  was  trying  her  best  to  ignore. 

Given  an  incredibly  indulgent  staff, 
her  hospital  room,  like  a winter  burrow, 
was  chockablock  with  files  and  flowers, 
get-well  cards  and  cartons,  as  she  carried  on 
despite  rough  treatment,  writing  her  congressmen, 
less  than  patient  with  the  interruptions. 

We  brought  her  out,  during  one  remission, 
to  a sUly  play  designed  for  amateurs— 

“We  wouldn’t  have  enjoyed  it,  had  really  good 
performers  been  wasting  their  time  on  it”— 
and  she  told  us  how  well  she  was  doing. 

Wispy  she  was,  with  hands  that  shook, 
planning  a trip  to  Switzerland  next  summer— 

“my  first  time  ever  out  of  the  U.S.” 

She  would  hike  in  the  Engadine;  she’d  bought  a new 
lens  for  recording  those  unknown  alpine  butterflies. 

William  H.  Matchett,  University  Meeting 

In  remembrance  of  Mary  B.  Iseley 


